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^ % Since the birth of school Ihtegfation efforts in 
imerica^ the mixing of children of different races and ethnicities 
haa gone through segregation^ d^aegregation^ and resegregation- Just 
as the popular misbelief was that Black Americans werii segtegated in, 
the South where they^numerically concentrated and rarily in the 
North, ; so^ too the sterebtypic ^vieii is^ that Merican.^ Americans are 
segregated in the Southwest only* The fact is that Chlcarios are. still 
habitually separated in the Northweptf Midwest, ft nd Great Plains 
states. But the school segregation of the Spanish,' speaking population 
goes beyond Chicanos;^ it extends in numerical and geographical scppe 
with the addition of Puerto licans in the Northeast, Cubanfe in the 
Southeast^ and Latin Americans pocketed throughout the country* 
Because of the national magnitude ; and major impact segregation has oh 
this population and the proportional void of reco^rded llteratu^ on \ 
desegregation affecting Latinos in the Onited States, this paper ' ^« 
identifies resegregation processes occurring in - 

multi^ethnic/muiticultural settings in the fin it ed States where i 
'Spaniah speaking Students ate concentrated;^ Topics discussed arei (1) 
incidfnc#^ of ethnic intraschool Isolationf (2) minority, student ^ 
ddscipline, (3) Spanish*surname teacher/aaminlstrator 'Jl^trUbutibni, 
selection and promotion as they impact on school and classroom 
environment, and (5) possible Intervention strategies of a general 
nature* (Author/NQ) ^ ^ „ 
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. • . - " PREFACE 

^^^^^^^^^Siaee^^^tHi birth of sGhool integration efforts in America ^ the 
-mmng. of children of different races and ettalQlties ■ has gone ^ through " 
"ae^egatitsnj desagregatidnp md resegregation* During these past 

twenty-two years of circular motion, mwy aspecti of the des'egregation 

• - - _ = _ ^ 

experience have been doci:unented by numerous authors. The literature 

ti i^eplete with any number of studies recording the affects ajid effects 

of desegregation on Blacks ajad Whites. , However , there is a noticeable 

void of studies 5 reports ^ and: other writings of ichool segregation ajid 

desegregation as related to the^ second largest discriminated group in 

the United States v the " Spanish spewing people . " ■ ^ 

Just .as the popular ^irisbelief 't^^'^ that Black ^ericans were 
segregated in the Bouth where they m^erically concentrated and rarely 
in the North, so too the stereotyDlc view is that Mexican Americans are 
segregated in the Southwest only. The fact' is that ^ Chicajios are still 
habitually separated in the Northwest, Midwest, and Great Plains states 
But the school segregation of the Spanish speaking population goes 
beyond Chicanos, it emends In numerical ^d geographical scope with 
the addition of Puerto Ricaas in the Northeast^ Cubans in the Southeast 
and Latin toerlcans pocketed throughout the country (see Table I in 
the Appendix for Spanish-surnajne enrollment in public schools). 

Because of the national ma^itude and major lapaet segregation ' 
has On this national Latino population and the proportional voi*^ of 
recorded literature on desegregation affecting Latinos In the Unltfed 
States, this paper is directed toward bringing some light to this vast 
darkness. 

In general, the goal of this paper Is to identliy resegregatlon 
processes occurring In multl-ethnic/multlcultursi settings In^ the 
United States where Spanish speaking students are concentrated*, ' More 
speGifically 5 the objectives of the paper are to discuss (l) Incidents 
of ethnic Intraschool Isolation, (2) minority student discipline,- 
(3)^ Spanish- surname teacher/administrator distribution; (U) selection 



an4 promotion as they impact on school aiid classroqia environment, s^d 
-(5) possible intervent^p^ strategies of a general natta*©*- 

= ' It is hoped and anticipated tiiat this, paper will (1) promote 
^ sponsorship by the Nation^al Institute of Education of a subitantial 
number of resear^ch projects on desegregation '^as related^ to the Spanish 
speaking students attending American public schools all across the 
country, arid (2) stim^ulate researchers educators in the identifi- 
cation and pm'suantfe, of pertinent questions needing spebial attention. 
With apologies f03;,i^ biases > the section on ^'Research 1 Directional 
Focus" is offered to mark a nev targ^ ^area ;for research* It was 
felt-that identifying a major -area would be more-b.eneflci*l iJid -pro-- 
ductlve than lis ting. a specific set of questions for investigation, 

Persoiiil ^appreciation is given to Dr. 'Amos Isaao for making'%his 
-i^os It ion paper a reality, and to Roberto C, Pires for acquiring 
'elusive sources of infonnataon* ^ . . , 



Leonard A. Valiv'erde 
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. SEOTEaTIOK., DESEGREGATION, MD^RESEGREOAJION . \ 
" ■ ■ , _ = ■ =0F THE SPANISH-SURNAIffi STUDMT' .' ' ' ' ■ ' - . ' 
' ■ * . ' IN T^TE united STATES ; / ^. 

J, SegTegation: Traditiohal Medna . . ' ; . 

A. Saciatal' Dlscrlmnatlon - ^ " ■ 

"^.•W-v American citizens of Mesacan^ Puerto Ricm, Latin ajid^' more ^ 
recently 5 of CuTDan descent^ like other excluded ^minority groups , have 
intentionally been discriminated against across' the* spectrum , that, is, 
■ in emplo5^eat 5 ^ public accommodations administratioh of Just ice 
hbuiingj^ ciHl rights,^ ijid educatipn. Not only have mifair discri- 
minatory practices covered the entire- spectrumj but this national 
blanket of unjust behavior covers the continental United States from 
Puerto Ricans on the Atlantic coasts CubaJis in the Southeast, the 
Chicanos in the Southwest 5 to Filipinos on the Pacific coast (see * ^ 
Table H in the Appendix for population distribution of the Spanish v 
surname in the. United States); -Xn.-addition , derogatory treatment of 
the Spanish- surname American Is as old as '■tRe birth of this nation, - 
The scope and depth of. societal discrimination against the Spajiish 
speaking population is beyond 4ocumentatlon of this paper* The pur- 
pose of, this writing Is to isolate/one straiid: of discrimination 5 . segre- 
gation of the Spanish-speaking^^ student In public schdols In the United 
Stages* ' ' ■ ' . 



^For ail In-depth study ^ of each of the areas listed above, the 

i*aader is directed to the respective footnoted source. ^ ' 

tf ' ^ ~ ' 

Throu^out the^extg the author will use Spajiish-speakings Spmish- 

siirnames Hispani^ and Latino as synonymp and as umbrella terms . to be 

Inclusive of Chic^^Ss Puerto RlcsJiSp Central and Latin MBria^s^; ^ 

Cubans p and Portuguese, Also, Chicano will be u^'ed Interchangeably 

with Mexican toerican. 



= ^' ^B, Pre^Brown School Segregation ^ . / ^ • . | - 

r . While'^-'segregatlort" is a tera which- striGtly speaking refers only 
/to ^the^ setting apart or separation of individuals 5 It is -a practice' .. 
^^wHich has resulted in the exclusion of minority students .f^pm equal 
■ education . The segregation of racial aiid ethnic minority children ^ ' 
from white students in puhlic 'schools has always been rooted in un- 
founded Msconcept ions hetter known as racist attitudes* Unfortunately ^ 
in order for society to condonf this banal irrational practices a 
"logical" excuse has usually heen fabricated. Before the 193k Supreme 
Court deoiilon 5 Bram y *_ Sahaat _ Board _ of Topeka^ toiaaa^ the segrega- _ .._ 
tion of black students was defended against attack on the fallaeious 
separate-but-equal concept. In klnd^ a sister excjise was manufactured 
for the isolation of Spanish-surname students . The pre-*Brown argument 
of segregating Latino students was baaed upon language deficiency.® 
Thi placement of Bpanish-surname students unto themselves was obviously 
arbitrary for two reasons. One 5 no appropriate and systematic language 
assessment- was applied to Spanish-speaking student^s for the pinrpose of 
padagoglcar placement. Two 5 children whio were Spanish-surnamed but had 
no language problem were automatically assigned to^ schools and class- 
TOoms coE^osed of students of like ancestir* Clearly ^ the disguise 
was thinly veiled! The extent of Spanish-surname student segregation 
is .represented in Table III. ^ ' ' 

Of course, in large metropolitan centers, segregation of Hispanic 
students was due mostly to residential patterns that fostered racial 
and ethnic isolation. However, d& faato segregation in large cities 
did 'not. absolve school ^personnel from guilt, ^0 /00*^ segregation of 

Hi spanic^ students^ was sustained, due to schooL district personnel not % 

I' ' * - \ 

Ab an eKan^le of Chicano children beinjg assi^ed to classrooms 
based on race rather than merit, see H&rnandm y. Drisgoll ConsaZidat&d 
ISD^ in Raas Relationa (Texas: 195T)f p. 329. A Chicano child who ^ . 
spoke only English was denied admission to the Anglo section* 
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NOTO: Since the Chicano is tHe largest subgroup in 
the total Spanish-speaking population and the South* 
west is the lost heavily Spanish-apeaking populated 
region of the United States, the above data can be 
taken; as. representative of the entire 'segreiation 
status of Latinos. ' ' „ . 



W .131,11*2 ^ 9X ^ 1,00 

.1: ' i 

SOURCE I Pall 1968 HEW title 71 Survey in 
Ethnia IsolaUon of HMoan Medams m the_ 
MUQ>SQhopi8 '6f th8 Southe8t.. U, S.,0ODi- 
raiseion on Civil 'Rights, Report I, \ April 
19?1, Table page.12, \ ^ ' 
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mdert^ing Gonseious remediatlpn; efforts such as he.terogeheoui ^ouplng 
ichool district rezoningt \ . 

In small to medium size rural cities 5 school segregation of 
Latinos' was due more to overt action by sehool officials thaji the 
omlssive action lof school offloerf of large urban distrlGts,. Due to 
geographical proximity 5 residential patterns were, not sufficient .to 
separate S^j^ish-surname Chilean from white students. Thus/intraschool 
separation was acoompli shed vis a via classroom as si piment due to lan- 
guage' deficiency., . Distrlct-»wide removal, of Spanlsh--surnajne studerits 
from l^ltes ^ ■ / • 

sometimes [took] , the form of bji action hy a school board provlding%^ 
that all^ students of .a named ethnic group be registered in a given 
school* In other Instances a schooj. board approved the drawing of - 
zone bomdarles. In such a way as to throw all famliles of '^4'' given 
ethnic group ^into homogeneous areas. When neither of these two 
methods seem[ed] feasible 5 a policy of transfer of students from 
zone to zone brou^t about the same resets. ^ 

'Another effective meaiis of separation was the weak -enforcement 

of mandatory attendance lawsr^ For ex^ple, , ■ , , 

^ even thou^ Texas has av'dompuls attendance law^ the u#ual board 
policy^ in most districts ^was not to enforce the attendance of 
Mexican .AmerlcM children 5 'particularly when this meant large 
numbers of them woiild attend schools with Anglos.® 

Still another arbitrary practice of discrimination by sqhool 
officials was the holding back of Chlcano students In a certain grade 
level for two or three years. . Retention at the early grades was in- 
tentional. Lack of "steady promotion caused Spanish-surname students 
psychological and social problems (l.e.s negative self-iimge and 
social awkwardness) which contributed to early di'op-out from school. 

The practice of supporting separate and unequal school conditions 
throu^out the United States for Latinos was not sanctioned by any state 
law except in California where a state statute providing 'for separate 
schools for Mongolians and Indians was interpreted to Include Mexican 
Americans as being in the la,tter category.^ 

Hence^ while segregation of the Spanish-sum^e student In large 
iarban cities was mostly de fa In nature , segregation in rural towns 
was j*ur&* - De school s gregation of the Spanlsh-surhajne Amerl-" 

can. Is best documented by recorded Itjigation, 



, ' Th^ legal: challenge against scftool segregation in .the United 
States has been. spearheaded hy the. Mexican AmeriGan. Judicial oppos^^ 
tion against school segregation goes back ar early as 1930 in Texai 
with the Indep&ndmt Sahool Vistriat v. Salvatierra, SalYatierra 
pofei^ed that^the Del Rio Independent Schpof^ District was separating - 
Mexican American children merely because- of their race- The sehodl 
district successfully.contended that the students ' language deficiency 
warranted their separate schooling, .In 19 Uft the Texa^ Attorney 
General issued am 'Opinion, that reinforced the iMguage deficiency pi*^- 
mise by ruling that linguistic deficiency Justified separate .el^ss- 
rooms and e.ven separate buildings when hecessa^.. ^ 4 

..^ California's igkB M&Tid&s V. Wmgiminister School '^MBtriat^ 'vm, 
the first federal court decisipn addressing segre'gation of the Mexican 
toerican. The com*t pronomiced that separate schools with the same 
tectaiical facilities did not meet the^ laws' pertaining to equal protec- 
tion. The Ninth Circuit Court reaffirmed the federal decision by 
finding, that segregation of .Chicanos denied them due process and.. 'V 
equal protection under thfe law* ^ ' ■ 

In -Texas 5 .where discrimination was more blatmt and spgregatioh - 
miore intensive tha^ other states having large numbers of Spanish- ■ 
speaking people * the D'&Vgado v. Bastrop Independent Sahool Ma Mat 
court decision (19^8) upheld the^ iMdmark California Mendez r^ing by 
statini that the school district practice of segregation was^in vlola-^ ' 
\bion^ of the ^Fourteenth Amendment of Hhe U. Constitution. Further-.' 
more 5 . In Texas ^ where^? segregation^ of the Mexican American was^jnore 
by separate schools^ the cowt directed that separate "classes for those 
with language deficiencies must be held on the. same campus, thereby 
forbidding school authorities to rationalise from cbmpletely separating^ 
Chlcano^ students into different schools based on the lajiguage ' \^ 

deficiency proposition. • - ' 



II, - DBSsgp&gati-on: ■Post^Brown Ex^a 
k\ LagaJ \Lpophpla 

Despite the^ advantageoue ruling of Mendez and Delgado for Chicanos 
and Brohm v, Bocopd of Eduaatian for Blacks 5 school offieiali were not 
prevented from cpntinuiilg their practiee of segregating Chicanos from , 
white students. The escape from legal compliance was fomid in a tech- 
nicality, that is 5 Mexican Americans vere classified as V^ite,' 
Consequently^ in tri-ethnic 'settings ^ the post-Brown generation of 
desegregation saw' school authorities mixing black students and Chicanos 
together while '^^ites were still assigned to all-Anglo, schools , 
Thereforej by pairing Blacks with" Chicanos and excluding Whites, the. 
two largest minority school populations were still exposed to inferior 
facilities and imeq^ual education still prevailed. 

As early as 1955,5 this technical escape was questioned in Cali- 
fornia by parents In 'the El Centre School District, Unfortunately, 
the iasue was settled out of court. The major "legal test occmrred with 
Keys V. SGhoaZ Distriat Number One^ in Colorado in 1970, Regrettably 5 
the Keys case also did not settle the Issue of whether mixing Blacks 
with Chicanos produced a unita^^ school system, 

t ' 

B. Cisneros: Closing the Loophole 
It wasn*t until Cisn&ra's V. Carpus Christi Indep&ndent . Sahool ^ 
Piatriat^^ that the technical loojhole was sealed off, . The Cisneros 
case is fundamentally significant because for the first time a court 
offJ=cial declared Mexican Americans as an Identifiable ethnic mnority 
/^roup for the purposes pf public school desegregation, ^ The major impli- 
cation of this momentous decision was to deny schobl districts from 
(1) locating new schools In Black and Chicano neighborhoods; (2) bussing 



tpQr a more detailed discussion of Cisneros md othep Judicial actions ^ 
tied Quadalupe Salinas ^ "Mtxican Americans and the Desegregation^ of 
ilchoolLi In the Southwest," in Houston LtM Eevi&w^ Tdl, 8, No. 929* 
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i^glo sttidents to avoid the minority group schools ^ and (3) asslpiin^ 
•Black ^and Chicano teacJierB in disproportionate ratios to se^egated 
schools ,\ . ' ' • ' 1 

III. Rssegregation: 'Nsw DeviaeB . ^ * \ 

A, Intraschqol Isolation ' * = ; . * ^ 

^As deseg^gation enters into its second generation of students ^ 
ethnically tral|lnQed schools still harhor intrasehool isolation. Re- 
^segregation within deiegregated ichools is a result of two prevalent 
praotices: Cl) homogeneous grouping "based .on intelligence and/ or 
achievement test, and (2) tracking based oh curriciilum and/or ^ ins trup- 
tional programs as well 'as categorical fimding* ^ 
. NumerdiiS'* educational Journals and many conferinces have been 
devoted entirely to scrutinizing st^dardised tests. The net effect 
that norm reference tests have on ^students who are culturally distinct 
from Whites g such as the ^Spanish-sJ^aking youngster , is^^ place a 
hi^ disproportionate number of them in the retarded or below-average 
category. The explanation €or this negatively skewed representation 
is that standardised ^tests fail to measure accurately ttm culturally- 
different innate capacity for achievement by the chttfi. The iii^lic^t 
premise is th^t standardiaed tests are no'rmeir to^epresent the' average 
white middle^ class student 5 hence test items &re inherently biased | 
against children who are culturally different. Aptitude and achieve- 
ment scores are used for the purpose of grouping students according to 
like abilities* Application of norm reference tests on Spaniah-surpame 
students in concept if not in practice is denial of equal educational 
opportmiity* 

Greater discrimination is suffered by Spa^ish--speaking children 
when they are unjustly forced to t^e bii ex^nination in English. As ■ 
a result 5 Latino youth who are dominate Spanish speake'rs score low and 
are placed incorrectly into Educable Mentally Retarded Classes' (EM). 
Chicanos in Texas are two times as likely to be placed in E!^ classes 
as are Anglo pupils 5 and in California Chicanos are almost two^and-a- 
half times as likely as Anglos to be placed in such classes This 



^^detrimental practice is best illustrated by the followin| exmple^. 

Using the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children hk [Me%icaa^ 
Americas] scored^below 80 when tested in English, But when, the^ ' 
test was administered^ to the same^ ffroup in Spajiish^ only, 20 /icored 
below 80. 'Consequently, when applied to children with a liiited" 
background'ln English, these ^tests are Inadequate since thejr are ^ 
unable tp^measure a child's capacity to learn and thus result in' 
■ * harmful discrimination to the Mexican. American child in thJ^public 
schools of the southwest,-^ ; \^ \- ■ 1 

^Equally if riot more damaging than testing is the .trackirlg' 
practice^ which ^has stifled the' cogiitive growth Md affective develop- '-^ 
. merit of racial and ethnic minority .students , ^ bracking is defined as ' 
, the placement of students into homogeneous groups for the purpose of 
matriculating through tlie grade 'levels . Once a 'student is placed into 
a curriGiU.um track (a prescribed sequential instructional program) ' 
membership is constant ajid exit is very difficult. Standardised testing 
usually mislabels and locks Spanish=surname students into industrial 
tod agricultural programs.,. In fact, "a^ analysis of schools which 
practice some form of ability grouping shdWs that phlcano students 
are grossly overrepreseated in low ability group classes and corre- 
spondingly mderrepresented in high ability 'group classes" (see Table 
IV). ^ 
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SOURCE: Up S, Commission on Civil Ri^ts, TMord Quality Eduaation 
for Memiaan AmeHoane^ Report VI ^ FebruaiT^ 1971+ 1 Table 8, p* 23. 



During the fifties and early sixties, the' language deficiency \ 
proposition tracked llmited-Englisli-spe^ing students into English as 
■ a Second LMguage (ESL) classee. /But tbe turhulent iebate during the 
lats sixties over staiidardized testing and its effects on mnority 
students has caused tracking of students based on test sc^es, to "be ^ 
minimized. Nevertheless tracking of minority stud^to-^as c^tinued 
under more legitimate banners* . Now, Spanish-surname students are 
tracked into Bilingual, Migrant, and Title I Compensatory education 
programs. While these infancy programs hold great promise in advancing 
the intellectuaa development^, of Spanish-sumMie students, ethnic iso-- 
lation still persists because of school administrators* resistance. 
Many chief school executive officers hold the vie^ that special in- 
structional programs desired to e^hasize the strengths of ethnic 
minority children are only productive and suited to the desipiated 
student population. This narrow administrative viewpoint is 'directly 
and indirectly transmitted to white middle class parents who^ in turn, 
withhold "their children who would benefit from l^earning a second 
language and a different culture from such 'an opportunity. Consequently 
Bilingual, Migrant, ajid Title I Compensatory education progr^sB and 
ethnic studies programs are saturated with minority students- While 
this new segregation foriqed on a pedagogical basis goes towards promoting 
co^itive growth and affective development of minority youngsters, it 
also goes contrary to two principles of desegregation: (l) a unitary . 
system of education and (2) social .equality . 

^ _In defense of a dmi nistrators advocating white student enrollment 
in special instructional programs desired for the ci^turally distinct 
student, it must be said that their efforts toward more mixed enroll- 
ment have been hindered due to funding allocation policy. For exa^le, 
in the early stages of trying to get federal financial assistance to 
minority students, educators were forced to document that minority 
students were "educationally disadvantaged" via a via stmdardized 
achievement scores below the national median, lower grade level of 
school completioa than white students, and "socially deprived vis a via 
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negative concept of self and lack of displayiftg vhite cultural norms* 
Therefore, federal dollars earmarked for special instructional prdgrams 
for minority students ware restricted for these identified students, + 
Additionally 5 compensatory education progr^s were quickly assdciated 
with remedial instruction, "^ical reaction?by white middle-class 
parents was that they did not wajit their children being held back by 
minority students. Thus they resisted the administrators^ advice about 
enrollments for examples in bilingual classes. ■ * 

B. Minority Student Discipline: Discrimanation Applied 

Two mean^^ school discipline affect minority students adversely 
and disproportiohately : (l) suspension and expulaion from school and 
(2) corporal punishment* A third means usually not associated with 
school discipline but generally perceived as punitive in nature^ and 
therefore included here for discussion ^ is grade retention. 

School segregation is best characteri^ad^ as physical separation 
of students* A means of separating minority students from others is 
to physically displace them from classrooms ^ school extracurric^ar 
activities, and school grounds. Whereas in the past not enforcing the 
compxilsory attendance law kept Spanish-surname students removed from 
white students 5 presently suspension and expulsion is used to minimize 
interaction between minority and white students in desegregated schools,. 

A study conducted by the staff of the Children *s Defense Fund has 

ft 

concluded that school suspension is more a function of school policies " 
and practices'^ than of students* behaviors^ Hence the claim that dis- 
proportionata suspension of minority students is due to their dispro- 
portionate misbehavior is rejected by them. They counter by stating 
that disproportionate suspe|ision of minority students reflects a 

— — — — >» 

"''in the early .years of Title, I Compensatory 'aducation programs , HEW 
via state education agents found that equipment pwchased with^ federal 
funds desipiated -for compensatory education students was being assisted 
to non^comp'Bnsatory classrooms. 
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pervasive J chool intolerance for chirdren who are different.^ ^In- 
the mid-ii3ct1es and early seventies', school officials* intolermce 
was best mirrored in dress codes and hair lengths. Many black students 
were- suspended for growing "Afros" and many Chicano jimior hi^ boys 
were disciplined for "showing" their shirt-tails. In general, some 
type^^r dlSGiplinary action is taken against students for not coa^lying 
sa^Csfactorily to ^ such school policies as not being dressed properly 
for Qnn classes 5 ^ failure to pay towel fees 5^ tardineps, mimbllng, in- ■ 
attentiveness 5 possessing bubble gum-, failure to say "Sir," talking 
without permission, not covering books, sitting on desks, rad cursing. 

Discriminatory dlscipiine based on racial or ethnic prejudice 
and in the form of suspension is reflected in national statistics, 
(see Table v). 



TABLE V 
Student Suspension by Race 



* e. j3 Elementary 

elementary Secondary 

and Secondaiy 



^ite 36,99^ ( 0.5l)++ U3U,95U ( 6.0%) kll^ghS ( 3-ll) 

Black 55,053 ( 1,5?) ^ 337. 3SU (11.8?) 392, U3T ( 6.0%) 

Spanish , '-^63 C 0.k%) 51.639 {6.1%) { 2.7%) 

Indian kjO ( 0,61) / ( 3^6%) 3,955 ( 2.81) 

Asian 201 ( 0.2%) 1,166 ( 2.k%) " %^87 Cl^l%) 

Total ' ^ ^ . 

Including 119,071 ( 0.91) '8935276 ( 8.0I) 1,012,3^7 ( k,2%) 
Unidentified 



''SOUBCE' Children's Defense Fund, Sahool Suspension: Are They 
Helping Childr^&n? Cambridge, Mass,: Washington Research Report, 
1975, Table 1, p, 63. ^ " 



' 'Niimber, followed by percentage in parentheses, 
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While Children <5 Defense Fmd staf^^ in reviewing Office of Civil 
Riots' statistics 5 conflrMd that black students have the hi^est 
ratej highest frequency , and highest ^ duratiQn of ^ suspension^ they also 
noted that 

Mexican American, Puerto Rican, and Portuguese children appear 
to be suspended even more oft#n than blacks. But since together 
they comprise 15 percent of all children surveyed and 11 percent 
of all Buspenslons of seconda^ students ^ . the saB^le may be too 
small to be conclusive*" i ^ .. . 

In order to gauge the magnitude of discrimination in the use of 
suspension against Spanish-surname students across the United States, 
Table VI is provided, ' ' ' 

The magnitude of discriminatory' suspension of ^Spanish-surname ^ 
students is deflated because of two conditions. First, the suspension 
rate foi- Spanish-surname children appears lower chiefly because Latino ^ 
students have one of the highest dropout rates /qif any group. About ■ 
26*1 percent do not cpmplete high school^^'* where moat of the suspen- 
sions occur. Second, ve^ large schpol districts with large Hispanic 
enrollment provided incoraplete reports. For exe^le. In the Office of 
Ci^l Rights' survey of Fall 1972-1973, 

Los Angeles failed to ^^fcport any suspensions at alls skd 23,9 
percent of its school enrollment is Hispanic. New York City, 
where 26.6 percent of the school enrollfflent is Hispanic, faileiv 
to identify the ethnicity of 75 percent of those suspensions it " 
reported. Chicago, which^.has a substantial (ll.l percent ) ■ Mexican 
American and Puerto Rlcan commmity,. also failed to report 
ethnicity for over SS^OOO suspensions*^ 

The practice of school suspension aids and a^s^s two other 
resegregation means: grade retention and school exit* School suspen- 
sion denies students from instructional time, causing them lag 
behind in class assignments* Students who are frequently suspended 
are doubly penalized when they ase failedy forcing them to repeat the 
gfade level. , Some districts have attendance rifles which require grade' 
retention if a child misses a certain number of days.^ Suspensiohs 
also cause victims of grade retention and marginal or poorly motivated 
students to drop out of school permanently. In other ca^s^ suspension 
contributes to children acquiring ft Juvenile arrest record by putting 
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TABLE VI 

Twenty Worst Districts in the United States 
for Spanish--iurnamed Students 
(Elemental^ and Secondary ^Combined)^ , . 







District Name 


Number Suspended 


1 




Denver 5 Col* 


1^97.0 


2 




El Paso 5 Tex, 


1369.0 






Houston 5 Tex* 


1360*0 






Albuquerque 5 N*M. 


"1279-0 


5 . 




Dallas, Tex* 


1086.0 


6 




East Side Union^ Cal, 


985*0 


7 




New York City, N.Y, 


975.0 


8 




Sweetwater Union , Cal. 


9U7.O 


9 




Dade Co* , Fla, 


939.0 


10 




- San Diego 5^ Cal, 


891.0 


11 




Corpus Christij Tex* 


860*0 


12 




Pueblo City 5 Col* 


827 .0 


13 




San Antonio, Tex, 


722*0 


lU 




Bridgeport 5 Conn, 


720,0 


15 




Bassett, Cal* 


70U,0 


16 




MontebellOj Cal- 


'695.0 


17 




Sacramento , Cal , 


, 56U*0 


18 




Fresno 5 Cal* 


5U9-O 


• 19 




Austin, Tex* 


5lU*0 


20 




Edgewood, Tex* 


U85*0 



^SOUHClf Children's Defense Fund, Sahoot Suspensiond' Are They 
Helping Chil^en? Table 6, p. 16^5". 
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TABLE YI (Coritinued) 



Rank 


District Naae 


Percent ffuspendad 


1 


ColuiDtola Co. 5 Ga* 


100.0 


2 


. Zion-Benton, 111. > 


60.0 


3 


So* Gloucester Co., N.J. 


hk.k 


4 


Rosaville Unions Cal. 


31.8 


5 


No* Chicago, .111* 


J 31. T. 


6 


Central Union, Cal, ' 


/ 30.1 


-7 


Lower ^ Camden Co . , N.J. 


' 29.5 


a 
o 


Fremont, Ohio 


29.2 


9 


Lemoore Union, CeQ.p 


29.0 


±U 


Merced Union, Cal, 


25. 3 


11 


Asbury ■ Park , N.J. 


25.3 


12 


Gridley Union, Cal. 


25.0 


13 


Joliat, 111. 


2U.8 


lU 


Newport, R. r. ' 


23.1 


15 ' 


Proviao, 111, 


22. U 


16 


Healdsburg 'Union , Cal . 


22.3 ' - 


IT 


Bloom, 111. 


21.6 


' 18 


Kerman Union, Cal, 


21.1 


19 


Oro villa Union, Gal. 


19.6 


20 


Essex Co. , N . J, 


19 ; 3 



Ranli 


District Nanie 


Excess Number 
Suspended 


1 


New York City, N.Y. 


661.5 


2 


Alb uque r que N . M , 


551.8 


3 


El Paso, Tex. 


i+86.9 


h 


Bridgeport, Conn, 


U60,9 


5 


San Diego, Cal. 


1*25. ii 


6 


Denver, Col. 


U23.1 


7 


Dallas, Tex. 


389.2 


8 


Houston, Tex. 


372.2 


9 


Pueblo City, Col.. 


363.2 


10 


East Side Union, Cal. 


353.6 


11 


Saorimento, Cal. 


271.8 


12 


Sweetwater Union, Cal. 


21+ 1*. 6 


13 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Norwalk-LaMiranda, Cal. 


216.8 


ll* 


178.0 


15 


Colorado Springs, Col. 


172.6 


16 


Alhambra City, Cal. 


171.8 


17 • 


. Clevis , N.M. 


165,9 


18 


San Jose, Cal. 


159.2 


19 


Austin, Tex, 


. 157.2 


20 


Richmond, Cal. 


151.9 
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TABLE VI ^Continued ) 

tta^v TS' 4-- ' ^ ^ Percent Above 

RaaK District Ebmq ^" ■ - 

White Rate 



1 




Columbia Co.j^Ga* 




97.0 


2 


• 


El on-Bent on , 111 * 




50.8 


3 




So. Gloucester Co, ^ N.J. 




26.2 






Ne^^ort, R.I, ^ 




19.3 


5 




No. Chicago 3 111, 




18.7 


6 




Essex Co* s J. ' 




17.2 


T 




Asbury Parkj NpJ. 




13. T 


8 




Huntington, N.Y, 




13.6 


9 




Ukiah, Cal* 




12.7 


10 




East RamapOj N.Y. 




12.0 


11 




Preemont, Ohio 




11.8 


12 




Houston Co. 5 Ga, 




10.6 


13 




Penns Groves N,J. * 




10.2 


lU ' 




Somerville , N.J, 




9.9 


15 




Rosevilla Union, Cal. 




9.7 


l6 




Saiiduskyj Ohio 




9.6 


17 




Escambia^ Fla. 




9.5 


18 




Mendota Union, Cal, 




9.U 


19 " 




Muscogee Co., Ga. 




9.1 


20 




Bridgeport , Coma * 




9.0 



{ 
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unsupervised children and those with 'problems onto the streets. 
Students charged with a certain crime are ejcpeHed from school or 
those having a juvenile arrest record- are "pushed out" of school. 

Corporal punishment ^ arbitrarily or unfaiiay applied to minority 
students 5 leads to intraschool segMgation (e.g. 5 detention hall) or 
school exclusioij* Minority students are more °prone to be identified 
for corporal pimlshment. Their visibility is pronounced by their 
variance with school .policies^ (e% g,., dress codes) , their boredom with 
the "bleached" curriculumj their low-achiever or "troublemaker" label, 
or their poor attendance record. - Application of corporal punishment 
is dependent upon administrative jud^ent. ■ Atoinlstr^ors ' interpre- 
tation of offenses which pertain to all children are applied wiequally 
against Tni:ft)rity students. In support of this claim. Table VII shows 
the disproportionate distribution of corporal punishment by one public 
school district towards Blacks and Chicanos (see Appendix), While the 
statistics are for only one district, other available, district reports 
suggest that unbalanced application of corporal pimishment on minority 
students is national in scope and the widespread discriminatory appli- 
cation of disciplinary sajnctions is a fimction of administrative bias 
rather than student behavior, 

C, Spanish-Surname Teacher/Administrator Distribution^ 
The picture of segregation of Spanish-surname teachers and admnis 
trative staff is a mirror image of the Spanish-siirnmie students* .^ile 
Latino staff members are found in school digtricts throughout the United 
States, the greatest niomber and percent are in the Southwest* ^ 
focusing on the Chicano status in the Southwest, the Latino condition 

"^For M in-depth covera^ge of Spanish-surname teacher/adininlstrator 
distribution 5 refer to Ethrfia Isolation of M&xiaan AmeriaanQ in the 
Publia Sahools of the Southw&et^ U. S, Commission Report I, April 1971, 
Chapters 3 and k. 



' . . : ^ IT 

throughout the comt^ can projeGted, mth -some plarity and 

proper proportion, 



In all tlfe southwest states vhere the perpentage of Chicano, 

^students is the greatest ^ Chlcanos co^rlse substantially less of the 

^teaching staff {h%) th^ they do of the student population. 

More than 35% of the Mexican American teachers in the Southwest are 

assigned to predominantly Mexicti American schools (see Tg,bre VIII), 

Furthermore 5 ■ even in predopiinaiftly Mexican American schools, Chicano 

* i 
teachers constitute less than ^^ne third of the total teaching staff. 

' J- \ 

r 

^'^Ass lament of Chicat^o Teacliers in. the Southwest 

hy Chicano Student Enrollment^ 
^ ' . \* i 

f 

4 . ■ 

/ 

\ 

Percent " J4exican 'American in School 



Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Texas 



213/i*l.U 
2,Ul+8/66.0 
235/U7.3 
2W/13.9 
629/12. 3 



l38/2S,.a 

622/16.5 
129/26.0 
2TT/15.6 
216/ 5.U 



50 - 79.9 

130/25.3 
383/10.2 
83/16.7 
B09/!+5.6 
1,121/21.8 

2,526/21.6 



80 - 100 



33/ 6.1* 
275/ 7.3 

51/10.3 
kkS/lh . 9 

3,107/60.5 



Total 

5llt/l00.0 
3,769/100,0 

U97/IOO.O 
l,7Tli/100.0 
5,133/100.0 



Southwest 3,812/32.6 l,Uit3/l2.3 



3,907/33.1* 11,688/100.0 



SOURCE: U. S. Conimisaion on Civil Rights, Sthnia Isolation of 
Mexican Ameriaana in the.Publia Sahoois of the Southwest, Report I, 
April 1971, Table 13, p. 1+1+ . ' , 

"Number of ^Mexican American Teachers/Percentage Distribution , of • 
MexiGan American Teachers 

I - ^ 24 ' ' ■ ' . 
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As -with classroom teachers, principals' are imderrepresented and 
, segregated 5 exeept to a more severe degree. Only three percent' (less 
thaii 100 total) of the principals in the Southwest are Chicanos*^ 
About 65 perc#nt of the Mexican American principals head predominantly ' 
Mexican American schools in contrast to 55 percent of the teachers 
and Us percent of the students* Other professional non-teaching staff 
at t'he school building (assistant principals , counselors ^ librarians, / 
nurses) are mostly found in schools of 75 percent or more Mexican 
American' student enrollment . 

At the school district levels comparatively few Mexican 
Americans are er^loyed as superintendents , assistant superintendents, 
instructional supervisors, *and other professional positions. Neairly 
half of these people are employed by school districts that are pre- 
- dominant ly Mexican American. . * 

As for school boa^rd trustees , the pattern holds true to form again: 
substantial -underrepresentation and election to ^school districts' with 
high densities of Mexican Americans. 

Resegregation of Hispanic educators has been Justified on the 
language proficiency proposition. That is to say, the greatest increase 
in employment of Latino - educators occurred concomitantly with. the 
^nflux of federally , supported instructional programs for the limited 
English speaking student. The bulk of Spanish-surn&me educators were 

it ^ 

hired and as^i^ed to such positions entitled bilingual teacher^ 
comnunity relations specialist ^ director of migrajit prograjns , coordi- 
nator of Chicano studies, etc. The^se positions required co^etency 
in the native language of the students and parents to be served* While 
staff assi^ment was baaed on progracmatic function^ (language^ and cul- 
tural compat ability ) ^ the unanticipate'd consequence was ethni<^ 
isolatiori. ^ ^ ^ " . .. ' 

D. Exclusion in Promotion and its Instructional Consequences 
The statistics cited in the previous section illustrate not only 
the shortage and segregation of Latino educators across the country ^ ^- 
but also point out the sizeable absence of Latinos in the educational 

2b 
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leaderahip sector, • admin,istrati-on. The universal ^reason- fiven; by most 

school board memoars and superintandents about tha dearth o"f promotion 

of Spanlsh-surnajBa edu'cat-ora to adjniniatrative positions is their ' ' 

scarcity in number. The unchallenged assumption is that promotion in 

school districts is based on competition ^ that is 5 only the best- 

q.ualified are promoted*. However ^ recent studie^ ion rol.e^ trarisition^^ 

(e.g., teacher to principal) in schools have ^vealed that advaneement ' 

. ■ - 

into decision-m^ing positions is ^based more on subjectivity than 
objectivity, on favoritism rather than competition, on inforAl means 
instead of formal procedure. 

Becker and Strauss claim that movement to hl^er echelons -vfithin 
occupations depends on the extent to which the cahdidate has certain 
organizational cormitmants * ^ Thus 5 .a candidate acquires acceptance 
into and within the administf ative sector not only by learnihg the Job 

"^skills hut, more importantly, by understanding and accepting the group's 
'^ej^ectations 5 its way of doing things ^ and its climate, or culture* 
Edgar Schein labels this as the ''price of membership/" Hencej for 
the most part, while school districts adhere to /the district's formal 
promdtional procedures to advance candidates , such action only goes to 
mask the informal determining process. Furthermore, while organizational 
socialization contrQlled by white male administrators has functioned 

' effectively to include aspiring white males, it has. been the m^Jor means 
of excluding minorities^ and women ^- from advancement into adminis- 
tration. : . , , . 

In large school districts, propiotion is based on the sponsor- 
protege network as documented by Griffiths* study in T&aah&r Mobility 
in New York CityJ^ In small rural districts ^ promotion is also the 
result of sponsorship usually referred to as the "good old boy system." 
The critical element in sponsorship is that the aspiring candidate must\ 
behave in the like manner of the sponsor. Before t'he candidate IsF ' 
inducted into the administrator's role, he must represent and reflectj 
the administrative sector -s norms and values. This professional trms* 
formation occurring during role change has been studied by R. 'Blood. 
The price for .not conforming is exclusion. Mexican Mericans have 
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resisted aseuitm'a'^lon of whatever form, which may. explain -the i^^^' 
^ L3.tino administratdrs in schoc^ %stricts where most of the. sponaore : \ 

are t^ite ,mflf s>: ^ere we:;d6 firid most Hlspanics in^atoinietratlve- ^ . " 
■ pgiitJ,ons/'the district is do W;Hlipa^iG school trustees and v. • 

superintendent, • •' ..i. " / . ^ 'i:: ' 

V P^^^ity of Spanish--eurname adMnistrators and teachers has!; : ' 

Ip^^^ting oonaeq^uencei. for Latino' childr PirstV the'inade^ta^^e' 
nm^ers of. Hispanic .educators^ at^a^^^ levels ^establishes a votd^ of rple^ 
models . Without role models for youngsters to ideht Jiy with^ aspira- 
tion lies dormant 5 incentive to coi^ete for recognition Is not . aroused, ^ 
^d hope of 'becpming something is Ml/ In short 3 the .lack of role/-: 
, TOdeli affects adversely the student's ambition to strive. Second/ 
lack of ^ Spanish-surn^e teachers affects the Sptoish-speaking student 'i 
learning rate. ■.Liqi^d-^Enelish^pea^ihg students -^o have ..teachers ^ 
' who are languig^^.^eficien^^ will receive limited amounts of! information. 
^ . Latino studenti instructed by teachers mf miliar vith their culturas 
.ape frequently. eKp©ied to insensitive'treatment and' Irrelevant curri-. 
. cula. In ' short 3 ;^the insufficient amomt of Spmieh-surnaae teachers - 
- dimnlshes the curriculim contenfr^d: the instructional delivery, received 
' by Spanish-surname student s,v Thirds even those /^Spanlsh-surnme ktudents 
^ who are taught b^^ Spanish-^surname teachers suffer from''ethnlc isolation. 
Many of these young people seldom come into first-hMd contact with ^-^r 
other culturisV^'resulting tunnel vision and a distorted' view' of 
. society.- : ^ ^ ' V ^ 

Spanish-^surname teachers learting the ropes about promotion 
indirectly influence negatively their students* learning. Reaiising 
that advancenient is not to any great> degree based on. classroom excel- * 
lehce and open competition 5^ Spanish-surnme teachers reduce, either 
'consciously or unconiciously^ their drive to teach e^qpertly. Ethnic . 
minority administrators who are few in number are highly visible to" 
^ feljgw atoinistrators^ and the general p^ublic. Feeling as" if they are 

in a fishbowl and sensing little peer support 5 Spanish-surname atolnis-. < 
^'•^ trators are forced to be cautibus in-thelr actions and cpnqervatiye in 

th&ir decisions. In shorty when the education of therLatino child- 

• ■ ■" * ' '' ■ ' ■ . 
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requires reform^ ^TiMic teaching^ and aggressive leadersMpj .Hispaaic 
teacliers anC atoiniitratbrs are constricted to maintaining traditional' 
education, reserved teaching 5 sAd passive leadership* : 

J7*' Intervention Stratsgies \ " 

^ Segfegation of racial and ethnic children based on unfomded 
prejudice has been. with public sehools for ffluiy years* Practices 
' producing this-discriminatQiy action are well documented, ^and the . 
logistical taowledge to eradicate this tmfair ajid hsm^ul procesi is \- 
. equally available, . That is to say^ doing the . reverse moves segregated 
districts to. desegregated ones* For exaj^les segregation caused by 
gerrymandered school lines can be undone by rezoning;/or5 separation 
due to homogeneous grouping can be eliminated by heterogeneous 
'grouping. Subsequently ^ intervention strategies of this tj^e are net 
new and shoTjLd be no surprise to' most educators. More intervention 
strategies of this t^e follow below* / 

Hc^ev^ will 
discontinue segregatipn of minority ' students 5 instructional practices 
in desegregated classroom which will produce positive self-imges, 
equal social interaction 5 and academic growth of both white and 
c\aturally-different students are not yet known, ^ Development of this " 
second type of intervention strategies ip discussed -in the ne^rt 
section of this paper* ' ■ - " 

A third t^^e of intervention strate^r will not be discussed 
because of the coi^lexity of the issue* Finance of public schools and^ 
thf distrib^tTon of nrin ^cted resources has res^ted for minority 
students in. old scb. dtructures^ lack of . instructional equipment 
and material, overcrowded /classroomsg and split day sessions* Equal 
educational opportimity based on a fair and adequate finance scheme 
is very much beyond the scope of this paper, 

■. i Since.- segregate -.^ desegregation , and resegregation practices 
are the resiiLt of intc itional and unintentional human action, it is 
critical that initial intervention strategies, be concentrated on the 
education of professional personnel* Clearly 5 the focus of corrective 
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action.must /begin at the tmiversity Md college prep^atoiy Jrograma 
for teachers and adMnietrators of public sGhools. fhe obvioui ^actions 
waiMt he realiiied early so ai to foreitall cm^rent discriminator 
practices i Firsts, a siieable nmber of Spanlah-sT^name Indivldnsls 
will have to be actively recruited as potential teachers asd admlnls- 
tratora. But recruitment into teacher md adMnistrator certlfioatlon 
pro-ams le riot eriou^. Preparation In the traditional m^mer causes 
some Spanish- surnajie teachers to act towards Hispanic students In the 
same inadequate way as white teachers,^ Therefore ^ college training 
coiu-ses will have to be redesigned so as to help both the neophyte and 
the experienced teacher to develop cTtfrlQUl™i suitable /for Latino 
students* It is assumed that curriculum content which alevates the 
student's culture to the proper respect . level will reduce boredom and 
arouse interest In learning* Experimenting with Instructional tech- 
niques which hold promise of being compatible -^th the learning styles 
of Hispanic children will ^ai^o foster greater Intereit and learning. / 
In like mimer 3 adMnistrator prepara 1& order — " 

to nmke principals instructional leaders ^ rather thm school managers 
as is presently, the case. For exa^leg they should be fimctlonal In 
systematic classroom observation so as to Identify. for teachers their 
destructive discipline cycles 5 enabling the principal to cooperatively 
plan with the teacher alternative ways to minimise classroom disr'^tlons 
Such actainlstratlve competency will go a long way to reduce teachfrs- 
mislabeling .children as "troublemakers In turn Icn/erlng the suspension 
rate of minority students. 

School trustees will have to be forceful about complying with 
afflrmativa action policies in promotion of the traditionalJjr excluded 
minorities* School district superintendents mil have to institute. a 
promotion procedure which embraces selection based on matching the ■ 
individual's merits to Job-related criteria* - . 

Additionally 3' intervention strategies should revolve around the 
practices of .testing and grouping. Both the long and short range 
problems >and ill effects created by ftfimdardized testing *of mnorlty 



■children have been tuicovered to a degree warr^ting a moratoriim on^its 
use for 'mnorlty students. The National Education Association ^ at its 
1972 annual- convention 3 passed a resolution calling for the "elimination 
of group standardized Intelligences aptitudes aiid achievement .te . : 

to assess student potential or:<a^ievement . " ^ Conciirrentl^, researchers 
need to he. supported flngLnclalljr to develop test InstrOTents Md ,pro* 
cedm*eB which are cult Tj^ally representative of students* Testing 
agencies BUch as Educational Testing Service ehould form teame of ex- 
perts tO; design and devise test items and processes that a^e culturally^ 
fair for the" 'culturally-different student. School districts must mount 
an all-out effort to hmld- criterion reference tests* Principals mist 
aid their ■Beaching staff to Install individualized instruction* Per-- 
sonalizing the instruction to each student makes homogeneous grouping ^ 
obsolete . Tracking of /students "based on instructional purposes can he 
continueds hut a structwed procedure =faeilitating in-progress assess^- 
ment of the student's development must "be Incor^oraited* In this ways 
entrance ajid exit can he frequent and' valid. — ; ■ — 

Minority student suspension and corporal punishment cam he reduoed' 
to a^ iuhstanttal level hy review and alteration of school disciplinaiy ^ 
policy, ; School district reports indicate that morp^ intensive and ex- 
tensive parental involvement in school af fairs ^^loFers the amount of 
school vandalism ^d student trumcy. More recomaendatlons bringing 
reason to 'school suspensions are offered in Chapter Six of Sahoot 
SuBp&n&ions : Ax*e Th&y Helping Ckvldj^&n? 

Finally s the^m.xlng -of all students must^he constant and continuous 
sorting shoi^d be based on valid criteria* For^ the segregation of stu- 
dents is more pervasive thaii separation folded on raciem. Scheduling 
of .students based on ages sex s grade levels coi^osite test scores , 
md superficial teacher judgment have proved to be devisive and not^ 
pedagoglcally helpful. The entire practice of chajmellng students ' 
indiscriminately must be attacked* Assi^ment of students based on 
diapiostie procedures s demonstrated perform^ce 5 ae curat ely me aswed 
aptitudes genuine interest 3 special skills , physical hajidlcaps 5- amd 
coupled to .instructional^ activities and appropriate stu^nt Ineraction 
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'.vill go -bowarde building strong self-Goncepts and' jSOGial 'acceptance : 
of diver si ty, Undfer this nev, vider range of criteria for student 

'placement, English-speaking students should md can enroll in biliq^al 
Classes s Chicanoa aan take= Black studies coia*ses3 stMents who ara 



classes 5 and girls can take part in traditional hoys' team sportp* 
.. Only after educators InterBdngle students 'hased' on varying interest 5 
leading styles 5 maturation, and personalities will segregation of 
students based on racial and etimic discrimination disappear from 
America's puhlic schools. 

In summary 5 the ahova strategies a^e well known , and the iaple- 
menta'^ion manageahle^s hut the compliance to these strategies hy / 
responsible school^ authorities 5 as of yet 5 is still resisted* 

Vi R&Bea^Ght Direational Fogus . , 

A review of the researchist literature on desegregation re;Veals 

numerous studies directed at syBi^ res\0,tlng from some form of 

■ - . - -- _•/ 

desegregation implementation. Studies of . this type can best be /charac- 

■^^ -~ ^ ^' ■ ' ^ / 

terized by mentioning the key aspects Investigated , such as white 

flints lantaark legal decisions , minority student suspensions /racial 

yiolenoe in schools 5 ..and Inequity in school facilities, R^seairehers 

^underta^in^ such studied are among the better lmown^ye,g* t Coleman,^ 
Falnnery^'*- and Gliger. " . .. - I ■ 

^ More recently 5 desegregation ptudies have been directed at the 

means creating resegregatlon* Studies that Illustrate how desegregated 
schools continue to separate minority children from others have focused 

^ on social Interaction 5 tracking^ and ability grouping^ st^dardized 
tests^ and student suspension* .Such research has been undertaken 
by ^ps,^^ Plndleys^^ the U. S, Co^lsslon on- Civil Rights, and Hall.,^^ 
^ile this latter category of research begins to coalese# into the 
essence of developing Integrated schools, still the findings are 
tangential to producing intervening strategies which will establish 
integrated schools * Since these researchere have been /acutely aware . 
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■ . ■ • . ; ■ -. 'ir : ^ ^- ' "25 

mf the Mghly seniitlve natiufe of dese^egationp. thty have approached' 
it from a policy--ffiaking and political etandpolnt, ' - 

There is. a tMrd bategqiy of studies ^ classroom inetructlon, 
that goes to the. center of the desegregation target , bub such studies 
~\^re^^^^eTrtTrTOmBer7^TW^^l^^ 

classroom instruction are focused on student aehievemsnt i.^ ' Alsp, 
while the::studies point to folm0.atibn of interYenlng strabegiis /v^ ^ 
they do hot contain specifically-stated meMis that will establish, 
integrated learaing institutigns , The only general conclusions**^ 
drawn from studies of achieveTOnt - are i (l) The learoing rate of 
desegregated minority pupils as' measured by standardized achievement 
tests: has not been in^rdved in any clear or consistent ^way. (2) There 
is virtually no evidence that indicates desegregation hiirts ' achieve^-- -va 
ment of white or minority pwpllm, Nor does it show,a^ different 
effects according to the ty^e of desegregation — volimta^'or in- 
volimtary.5 with or without buying; |3) There are some ;lndicatlons = 
that achievement gains occur most often when minority yoiiigsters are 
desegregated in kindergarten or first grade rather than wlien they, are 
older* The other few remaining "studies ^In this last category concen- 
trate on student status and e^ectations about self and others. 

mat is being proposed is the starting of a fourth major category 
with the bull's eye being the classroom of a desegregated school.^ 
Scrutiny must be oh teacher actions 5 planned learning activities 5 .asd ^ 
administrative support system at the school and at the district \. .. 
of^ceJ Only by observing systematlcaia^ the day-to-d^ school and ^ 
classroom environment where children learn can we begin to eradtdate 
the e^^osed excesses of racial ilitraschool isolations minority student 
es^ulslon^ etc. But beyond eradications such concentrated studies 
will help to enhince academic achievement and social interaction of ^ 
students on^an equal basis. 

Futwe. research must concentrate on discovering a^d laicovering 
positive learning strategies beneficial to racially and cultwally mixed 
classrooms in desegregated schools. Specifically, questions to be 
investigated for development are: - 
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V^at pltoried aotivlties are necesiai^ in integrated claeerppma' 
■■ -^rtiich will foster positive affactive relationships betweeilk 
^ / ;teacher/ student Md student /student and concurrently, promote;/^'. 
, ' c^opiitive groirth within minority studen;bs? , : - d 

(2) What "eonditions need to "be established throu^out the school U 
^ to enhanae productive adjustments for all involved^ 1.6.5 ' * 

student's s itaff I and parents? ^ - /^^ 

(3) What arrangeaents need to he implemented at the school buildiiigi— 
level that WU facilitates support, a^d promotV classroom ^ 
efforts of,.racial itfid cialtur^l acceptance? . ^ 

It should be. noted that the above qLuestlons ^e basic aiid 

directly related to the fuada^ntal constructs of f omaT schooiing- 

That is to says Institutionalized education ceii be divided into tvo 

theoretical constructs, structure aiid fun'Ction* Structure is defined - 

as the f ormai relationshipB between prescribed organization roles. 

Fmictlon is defined as the tasks / duties s aad actions that, must b'e ' 

performed, to accomplish the e3$ressed gdals of the organization. \ 

Reformi of any formal orgMization's operation can only result if one 

pr both these fundamental constructs toe altered. Thus^ question^ (1) 

is fiiad^ental in nature and cg^uestion (3) is structural | question (2) 

:ii;cludes both. ' . ^ ^ ^ ' / ^ ^ 

The anticipated product of investigating the above three compre-'^ 

henslve questions is the formO-atfon of instructional strategies 

conducive to .Cost^ring affective .and copiitive gro^h for both minority 

students^- ajid others* A second stage beyond this discovery phase is 

required* Eield testing the instructional practices « formulated by 

first phase research efforts 'will yield data neces^saiy to revise 

pedagogical practices that when performed by teachers in desegregated 

classrooms will go towards foimng 'con^atible teacher /stud^S and peer 

relationships and st^poroltig 'learning habits of minority students. 

^ >rhe National jnstltUte of Education must commit itself by 

sponsdring research-^^^^ attack questions aimed at classroom instruc- 

tional practices promoting academic and social equality among all 

students. If headway is to be made ln_pvercoming public resistance to 

desegregation *and true integration of, public schools is to_be reached, 

then technical 'toowledge will have to be generated ajid implemented. 
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Sp^ish-SuA'naine Inrojlment 
In Public Schools by Regibn^^ 



3^ 



Region 



Noi*theast 
North Central 
South 
Southwest 
West 



^Cotal Niariber 
of -Stuaerits 



9,389,990 
12,389,250 

llj308,8U9 
,8 »330 
2 ,12lii52 



Number of 
Spani sh-Surname 
Students 



3liT,263 
150,687 
67,3Ul* 

15397,586 
39,897 



Percent 



3.7 
• 1.2' 

0.6 
17.2 
,1.9 



U.S. Total 



1*3,353,567''"'* 



2,002,776 



n.6 



SbURCEi ^ l-all 1968 HEW Title VI' Survey In ^mda^ ikolMm of Mex^aan Ameriaam 
%n the Publ%Q Sqhools of the Souihwest, *u. S. Commlaslon on Civil. Rights. Report' I 
A^ril 1971, . , : ; ,: = , : ■ ■ 

ft _ ' - ' ■ " ' ' ' " 

The 19?lt - 19?5 U. S. School enrollment total was hl,h raililon as reported by' 
the National Institute of Education. 

. N0TEj.~4TOe reader is remindea that these flgiires are deflated .due' to high ^rop 
rate ^* avulsion rate and non-enrollment of Spmishj-slirname, children. ' Doeiun#ntation^^ 
of this pfitri;j;'wlll be provided in the section entitled'' "Student Expulsion" ih this paper.. 
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TABLE 11 'V ' 








' \_ " - ^ p 


Dpulatlcm' Distribution of Spanish Surriaiie by Origin and t 


Region^ 




•; : f . . 
Region r.^^ 


Total 




Spanish Surn'ame 


.4 




Population 


. Total 


- Chicano v 


Puterto Bpcen 


Cubaji 


Other++ 


.Northeast 




1,895',218, 




; *1,162,972 


175,151 


512,m .V 


North Central 


,56,571,663 : 


I,0lt8v507 


, ■ 375, 2U7^ 
1*699,197 




32,837 


506,000 


South ■ " • 


fa, 795, 360 


2,761,987 


63,9UU 


' 282, 62U 


716,217 


West V 


3U,80U,193 


,, 3,367,5,25' 

-'. 1 1 - J. . 


2,Ul3,;33U 


68,325 


3k ,010 ■ ;^ .. 


: ■831,856^/ - 


S,.„. ' f 


203,211,926 


,9,073,237 ^ 


^♦,532,552, 


1, U29, 66^: 






" J ' ■ ' 
Percent 


lOOl 




■ 2% : 


; i .07^ ; 




1^ , 



SOURCE; .;U* S, Department of Commerces Feraona of Spanish Ana&Btry: 19?0i Cmtsiw pf Population 
shlngton^ D* C: ^Bureau of the Cepsus^ PC (S^I) - .SO, Pebruary 1973^ Table I, "Persone of 



of 
e 



15 i % 



29$ 



Wai 

Spanl 



sh. Origin for Regions Divisions; and StsLtesi 19705*^, p;-l. ^ , ^ 
Includes Latin AjnericanS j Central Americans , Pllipinos , and Portuguese * 



,NOTEi Census figures labove are based on san^le survey | thus the niambe^s are ..undereBtlmatione ' ^J 
aetual population due to .faulty category .identification' euid in$Ldequ^ survey prq^cadtoeSj. v i 
g. 5 English-only survey forms were used* ^ ^ ■ •] \- \ " - . = .J 
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TABLE VII 

Percentage of Disciplinary Action Compared to Percentage 
of Minority Student Enrollment, Austin ISD 1971+^1975+ 



Level 



ELIMNTARY 
Enrollment 

Students Diaciplined 
SIXTH GRADE 
Enrollment 

Students Disciplined 
JUNIOR HIGH 

■ ^ 

Enrollment 

Studert'ts Disciplined 
SENIOR HIGH 
Enrollment 

Students Diseiplihed 



Black 



16.10 
29.61 



ll*.58 
lt3:03 



15.13 
1*1,57 



■12.89 
39.1(3 



Chlcano 



2k . 76 
21.03 



16.36 
35.15 



17.1+3 
26.15 



White 



•59.ll» 
1+9.35 



69.06 
21.81 



60.1*14 

36 .SO 



69.69 
3i».l>2 



SOl/RCE: Discipline Report prepared by Department of Student .Development , Austin Indepen- 
dent Bcltpol District for 1971* - 1975 school year, Table XI, Attachment U-2 and U-3. 
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